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QUIET WORK. 


ONE lesson, Nature, let me learn of thee, 

One lesson which in every mind is blown, 
One lesson of two duties kept at one 

Though the loud world proclaim their enmity. 


Of toil unsevered from tranquility ; 

Of labor that in lasting fruit outgrows 

Far noisier schemes, accomplished in repose 
Too great for haste, too high for rivalry. 


Yes, while on earth a thousand discords ring, 
Man’s senseless uproar mingling with his toil, 
Still do thy quiet ministers move on, 


Their glorious tasks in silence perfecting ; 

Still working, blaming still our vain turmoil, 
Laborers that shall not fail, when man is gone. 
—Matthew Arnold, 





From the British Friend (Glasgow), Second Month. 
THE PEACE QUESTION FROM AN ENGLISH 
STANDPOINT. 

Two or three days after our conversation on the 
Peace and War question, [see INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL First month 18], the subject was resumed in 
a somewhat larger circle, by my reading the follow- 
ing paper on the hindrances that are at present im- 
peding the progress of the important movement to 
substitute Law and Neighborliness for Violence and 
Suspicion, in the intercourse of nations :— 

“There is probably a general agreement among 
thoughtful people, that the spirit of War is unchris- 
tian, and that the results of War and of the prepara- 
tions for War are extremely unsatisfactory. But 
there are some wide-spread influences and ideas and 
preconceptions, that are greatly hindering the prac- 
tical application of this consensus; and it may be 
well carefully to consider these in detail, and afresh 
take stock of our principles, and of the nature of the 
opposition—tacit or otherwise—which we have to 
encounter. 

“Perhaps we may somewhat clear the ground 
before us by referring briefly to some points on 
which there is often much misconception—even 
amongst Friends—as to the basis and aims of the 
Peace movement. 

“ Firstly, then, the Society of Friends, and that 
portion of the Peace party that go fully with them in 
condemning all War as unchristian, do not rest their 
position, as is often assumed, on a few special texts 
of Scripture; or upon the literal meaning of some of 
Christ’s words. They take their stand on the gen- 
eral and unmistakable scope and tendency of New 
Testament teaching. To rest so important a conclu- 
sion on any other basis, would be, I think, to build 








on a very doubtful foundation. Instances abound of 
the danger and perplexity involved in this too com- 
mon practice of constructing articles of faith, and in- 
ferring principles from isolated texts. It is surely 
evident that the most extreme and monstrous doc- 
trines—such, for instance, as the Calvinistic dogmas 
of Election, Reprobation, and Substitution—can be 
supported by a few detached Scripture expressions, 
picked out here and there. But these inferences 
fall to pieces and disappear when tested by the spirit 
and teaching that pervades the New Testament, and 
especially when confronted by the benign wisdom of 
the Master Himself. 

“So with regard to Literalism. We know that 
our Lord adopted, as was natural, the Eastern style 
of language—picturesque and often hyperbolical ;— 
and that He constantly made use of strong figurative 
expressions in His teachings. We recall at once 
such quotations from Him as cutting off the right 
hand,—hating father and mother,—eating the flesh 
of the Son of Man and drinking His blood,—turning 
the cheek to the smiter,—and many others, which if 
understood literally would obviously and grossly 
pervert His meaning. I note that the Bishop of 
Peterboro falls somewhat into this error in his extra- 
ordinary article on the Sermon on the Mount in the 
last Contemporary. He is speaking incidentally of 
the attitude of Friends on the Peace question, and 
he says: 

“*The Quaker citizen lives his life of literal non-resis- 
tance and universal forgiveness, only because the State 
will resist on his behalf, and will not forgive those who ill- 
treat him.’ 

“ Here you have the popular misconception of the 
doctrine held by the Friends. But it is a miscon- 
ception, and one that has seriously hindered the 
spread of true Peace principles. We know that the 
Quaker of the olden time often resisted even to death ! 
For instance, he resisted the demand of the State on 
various questions ; as, that he should attend church, 
should pay tithes to the priests, and should take ju- 
dicial oaths. The fact that his resistance was passive, 
and that it was carried on in a Christian and patient 
spirit, did not take from its force. On the contrary 
it no doubt added greatly to it. We have said before 
in our conversations, that many of us object to this 
phrase ‘ non-resistance,’ because we feel it to be by no 
means descriptive of the Quaker principle. I for 
one do not profess to be a Non-resistant. I believe 
in the duty of resistance, wisely and conscientiously 
directed, against all injustice and wrong-doing. But 
I also hold that this resistance should be Christian 
and moral: and whether this be passive or active, it 
will be none the less real. 
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“This quotation from the Bishop brings us to my 
second point, which may be spoken of as the Police 
question. Let it be said definitely, because the oppo- 
site is so often assumed, that the Peace party do 
believe in physical force in its right place, as the 
servant of Law, in a free and self-governing commu- 
nity. Many people take for granted that the War 
method is simply a development of the Police system, 
and suppose that in objecting to one, it follows that 
we object to the other. Whereas,—so it seems to 
me,—the two systems and their aims are radically 
different. The Police, as I have said, are the servants 
of Law. They are the Executive to carry out the 
edicts of the community; to which every man is 
practically a consenting party. The Soldier, on the 
other hand, represents Lawlessness ; or at best the 
wild and reckless method known as Lynch law. 
The object of the Policeman, as we know, is to pre- 
serve life and property and to maintain order, and 
he even seeks to do good to the wrong-doer. The 
work of the Soldier is to destroy life and property 
and to produce disorder; and his victims are, in the 
vast majority of cases, innocent people who have had 
nothing to do with the quarrel. All this was well 
put in an official document issued by the Yearly 
Meeting of 1878, which says: 

“*Weare conscious of a specific difference between a 
civil and a military force. 

“*The civil force, rightly administered, is used, under 
strict legal restraint and within very definite limits, to 
preserve life and property. It is directed solely towards 
evil-doers, and includes in its aim their reclamation and 
benefit. We deprecate the introduction of the military 
element into the police system, of which it forms no neces- 
sary part. The citizens themselves, leagued together in a 
peaceable civil compact, are the legitimate upholders of the 
good order of society ; and if there were no standing army, 
satisfactory permanent arrangements would certainly be 
adopted for this end. 

“*War, on the other hand, is the embodiment of law- 
lessness and violence. All the worst passions and dispo- 
sitions—hatred, revenge, carelessness of the value of human 
life and property, and a disregard of the most sacred per- 
sonal rights—are directly fostered, not only by a state of 
actual warfare, but even by the war-system in time of 
peace.’ 

“ Probably the notion that the Peace movement 
meant submission and non-resistance, has been fos- 
tered, if not planted, by certain earnest but extreme 
anti-War teachers in past times. In the last genera- 
tion there were in America, if not in England, some 
ardent advocates of Peace, who abjured all physical 
force, and consequently renounced all appeal to the 
Courts of Justice, and all share in human govern- 
ment. They would neither vote, nor serve on a jury, 
nor defend an action at law: because they said (and 
said truly), that all these proceedings are based in 
some sense on physical force. I can respect the sin- 
cerity of these men, but Iam bound to say I think 
they did serious mischief to the cause they had at 
heart. 

“Of course this mistaken presentation of the 
question touches us on a very sensitive side of our 
national character. We English specially pride our- 
selves on being practical. We have little faith in 
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dreamers ; (unless, indeed, they succeed in enticing 
us on to the Stock Exchange, to dream with them of 
big dividends); and the idea—still too prevalent 
with the majority—is, that settled peace for the 
nations is an impracticable dream! This is another 
of the impediments we shall have to surmount, if we 
would make real progress. Whatever we do, we 
must be practical ; practical in our aims, and prac- 
tical in our methods. We must teach principles, no 
doubt, and abstract truth, especially in our mission 
work on this subject to the churches ; but even there 
we should aim at showing the application and bear- 
ing of these principles on the well-being and true 
progress of the nations. 
(Conclusion next week.) 


PRAYER.' 


Prayer is an instinct of the soul. Our filial relation 
to the great creative Power, our relation as children 
of the Most High, seems, to my mind, clearly indi- 
cated by this instinct of the soul. The little child 
goes to father and mother with unquestioning faith, 
to ask for the things he desires. It does not much 
concern the little one to consider whether it is for 
his good to have his pleading yielded to. He greatly 
desires this thing which he asks for, and it may be 
according to the best judgment of the parents that it 
be granted. Should it chance, however, that his 
pleading is to his own harm, the loving father and 
mother will protect him from himself and refuse his 
petition, however importunate his asking may be. 
Thus, if his faith in father and mother is stronger 
than his own self-will, he will accept patiently the 
denial of his ardent desire. 

In this simple pleading for what we wish, we 
never outgrow childhood. We reach the physical 
and mental stature of manhood and womanhood, 
and according to the measure of our various 
gifts is our ‘self-dependence. But we find ourselves 
living, and moving, and being, not of ourselves, but 
encompassed by a Power outside ourselves. We 
breathe the air, we rejoice in the sunshine, we endure 
the clouds, we accept the harvests, all of which are 
witnesses to our souls of a Power beyond and above 
us. It is an invisible Power, not to be seen of mor- 
tal eyes. We can see the grass grow, and the trees 
put forth their leaves and bl2ssoms and fruit; but 
the secret of growth and fruitage eludes us; the Life 
of all that lives retreats from our outward eyes, and 
will not be seen of them. Even our mind cannot 
comprehend it ; our reason falters in the effort to an- 
alyze the idea of God. No vision of another soul can 
open to us the sight of God. It is only with the un- 
folding of our own spiritual nature that we find the 
immanent God; and when we have found him, 
“ Behold ! a new earth, and all things have become 
new ; all things encompassed and informed by the 
life of God!” 

It is the instinct of our souls to plead with this 
all-encompassing, this all-informing Power, to grant 
us the things we crave, to supplement our weakness 
with bis strength ; to touch our blindness and make 


1 Read to students at Swarthmore College, by Elizabeth Pow- 
ell Bond. 
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it sight ; to give us wisdom for'foolishness. We can 
not know the purposes nor the methods of our Heav- 
ly Father, but the instinct of our souls to name our 
wants before him, seems to be of his planting. We 
must remember, however, in our asking, that we are 
only little children in the great universe, that we 
hardly see a step before us, or a hand’s breadth about 
us; that we know not what we ask. 


“ Ask, and receive,” ’tis sweetly said, 
Yet what to plead for, know I not; 
For wish is worsted, hope o’er sped, 
And aye to thanks, returns my thought, 
If I would pray, I’ve naught to say 
But this,—that God may be God still, 
For him to live, is still to give, 
And sweeter than my wish, his will. 


There is a higher purpose in prayer than the 
asking for gifts. If it be true that the essence of the 
intellectual life is a habit of thought, the steady 
preference of higher thoughts over lower thoughts ; 
it seems to me not less true that the essence of the 
spiritual life, is a habit of the soul—of close walking 
with God. It is sweet to human fathers and mothers 
to hear the wants of their children, and to satisfy 
them so far as is consistent with the best good of the 
children ; but there comes a day of closer compan- 
ionship than the relation of asking and receiving. 
There comes a day in which the children enter inti- 
mately into the life of the parents, sharing all their 
interests, knowing their thoughts and purposes, 
mutually stimulated and sustained by this blessed 
intimacy. 

And soI would say that the highest purpose of 
prayer is to lift the soul into close companionship 
with God. Such prayer is not an attitude of the 
body ; is not a formula of words. It is an impulse of 
the soul, that often cannot express itself in words. 
In the midst of our busiest occupations, when hands 
and mind and heart are bent upon accomplishing the 
purpose of the hour, there may come a flash of di- 
vine illumination, flooding our souls with light, 
showing us how God is the centre of all things, the 
life of all that lives. In that moment’s deep reveal- 
ing, comes to us the secret of faith that need not 
question ; of hope that foresees its own fulfilling ; of 
strength that wearies not in the walk with God; of 
love whose beneficient impulses go out to all the 
needy, and sweeten all life’s relationships; of peace 
that bears the soul upward tothe regions of perpetual 
calm. It is not the cell of the convent, nor the pillar 
in the desert where such illumination is to be sought. 
When we are most about our Father’s business, and 
I believe that we arein the world as co-workers with 
God,—when we are most faithfully doing the good 
thing that belongs to the hour, whether it be the oc- 
cupation of the mechanic, or the merchant, or the 
house-keeper, or the teacher, or the student, or 
whether it be the recreation to renew spent nerves 
and tired brains,—then are oyr souls most in harmony 
with the requirements of our Heavenly Father, and 
most open to the Divine Light, most tender to di- 
vine impressions. 

To my mind, it is to pray without ceasing, if with 
child-like trust we commit our ways to Him, to be 
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led in his wisdom and according to his will, and i 


we consecrate humbly all our powers to his divine 
service. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


COVENANTS. 

Tue Old and New Testaments have been improperly 
called Covenants. They are records of numerous 
covenants. All history, and especially the Bible, 
shows that God is a covenant-maker and keeper, and 
man is a covenant-breaker. The chief value of the 
Bible is the record it contains of the most wonderfu 

covenants offered by our Heavenly Father to his 
children in all ages and conditions of life. The first 
grand universal covenant is in the memorable words, 
“ Let there be light, and there was light.” This ap- 
plies not only to the outward universe, which is won- 
derfully blessed by it, for without light it would be 
very incomplete. It applies also to the inward and 
spiritual nature of man. Let there be light is God’s 
covenant to every human soul, from which springs 
our growth and happiness. If we are willing to let 
there be light, we shall have it in abundance, and our 
lives will be blessed. 

There is no other covenant so important as this 
it is the means by which all others are kept. Jesus 
said: “ This is the condemnation that light is come 
into the world, and men loved darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds were evil.” This is a cove- 
nant with promise, light increases, “ Light is sown 
for the righteous, and gladness for the upright in 
heart.” “The path of the just is as the shining 
light, that shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day.” 

Another covenant was in the creation of man. 
“God created man in his own image, in the image o 
God created he him; male and female created he 
them.” “And God breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life and man became a living soul.” It is 
very important that we keep this covenant, and do 
nothing to mar the image of God in which we are 
made. 

Another very important covenant is the marriage 
of one man to one woman. This is a universal cove- 
nant, intended for all mankind, at all times, and 
among all peoples. There can be no doubt in regard 
to this covenant, and when it is truly kept it brings 
the highest happiness and the greatest prosperity ; 
from it springs the family, the home, with all its sa- 
cred ties, the government with its careful protection 
of life and property. It is the fountain from whence 
springs individual and national prosperity and hap- 
piness. When it is neglected or violated these can 
only be imperfectly realized and enjoyed. 

Another universal covenant was spoken to Cain: 
“Tf thou doest well, thou shalt be accepted, and if 
thou doest not well sin lieth at the door.” This has 
been repeated to every human being. It is the cove- 
nant of restoration by which we may all be brought 
back to a state of true enjoyment. 

When Abraham was ninety years old, God said to 
him: “ Walk before me and be thou perfect.” This 
also is spoken to each human being. We might 
trace many other covenants down to the time of 
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Moses, when we have the peculiar covenant of the 
law, given to a small nation, the children of Israel. 
This covenant was the means of developing that peo- 
ple to a higher condition than had before existed. 
Under this covenant the propbets were enabled to 
receive the most beautiful inspirations. But these 
people became very exclusive and sectarian, and 
their prophets, seeing the corruption into which they 
had fallen, predicted the end of the covenant. Jere- 
miah declared thus the Divine purpose: “I will 
make a new covenant with the house of Israel, and 
with the house of Judah: not according to the cove- 
nant that I made with their fathers in the day that 
I took them by the hand to bring them out of the 
land of Egypt, which my covenant they brake. But 
this shall be the covenant that I will make with the 
house of Israel. 

“After those days, saith the Lord, I will put my 
law in their inward parts, and write it in their 
hearts; and will be their Ged and they shall be my 
people. And they shall teach no more every man 
his neighbor, saying, Know the Lord, for they shall 
all know me, from the least of them unto the great- 
est of them.” 

This wasjto be the end of the Law and a renewal 
to the house of Israel of the ancient covenant which 
had been made with man in the beginning, by which 
all had2faccess to the divine fountain from which 
they could receive all that was needed for their pres- 
ent and eternal happiness. 

Each human being has his or her own private 
covenants, sacred to themselves and to their 
Heavenly;: Father, under the general command, 
“ Obey andfthy soul shall live.” This is not an out- 
ward law or covenant; it is only known to the indi- 
vidual, but its effects will be exhibited in our lives 
from day to day. Henry T. Cui.p, 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MEETINGS AND MINISTRY. 


I nave’ been an attentive reader of your paper for 
twenty-five years. And I feel like saying for your 
encouragement that I think it has steadily improved. 
The extracts from private letters that you occasion- 
ally publish I particularly enjoy. It is true some 
ideas thereJ]presented I cannot endorse. But as our 
beloved friend,*Benjamin Hallowell, expressed him- 
self, the possession of an idea is the God-given right 
to express it. If it be good we have no right to rob 
the world‘of it; if it be crude or pernicious, there is 
no way as effective for its correction as to hand it 
forth. 

In your number of First month 4th, is one of 
these extracts, headed “Signs of Awakened Inter- 
est,” I most heartily endorse the remarks made in 
relation to their after meeting, or First-day school as 
I should prefer to call it. A dear, aged aunt used to 
say, she felt the First-day school held before the 
meeting to be a great benefit in fitting the mind for 
the hour of silent worship that followed. With this 
view I most fully unite, and can say from my own 
experience that pondering over the beautiful lessons 
as prepared by our committee, and the effort to ap- 
ply them to our own individual lives, brings a flow of 





Divine love to my heart, and I am made to feel that 


“God’s arm is not shortened that he cannot save, 
nor his ear grown heavy that he cannot hear,” but 
that he is just as able and willing to visit us as he 
was to visit our forefathers. They did the work as- 
signed to them in the day they lived, and no doubt 
are reaping a reward for faithful service. But just as 
rich a reward is in store for us if we are equally 
faithful. 
As to paid ministers, we cannot doubt but that 
they are often earnest workers. But they must feel 
themselves hired servants, and ofttimes they use 
flourishing words that only please the ear but have 
not the power to reach the heart,—more of a lecture 
than a true gospel sermon. I have listened to sev- 
eral, and have heard a few that I have felt to be real 
utterances from the true Fountain ; but the majority 
of them I could esteem nothing more than lectures. 
I feel that such a course has a very injurious effect on 
the meeting, from the fact that the persons attending 
feel that they have nothing to do but be entertained, 
and do not search the depth of their own hearts and 
query of their Maker, “ What wilt thou have me to 
do?” I have often listened to flowery discourses in 
our own meetings, of great length, that were truly 
pleasing tothe ear, and when they were ended some 
humble servant of the Most High has in a few 
broken sentences sent conviction to the heart. This 
to me is true gospel preaching,—when, as Paul ex- 
presses it, “ Woe is me if I preach not Christ.” Ifthe 
time should ever come when we should support a 
paid ministry, I hope we may have the honesty to 
drop the name of Friends, as a free gospel ministry is 
and ever has been one of its most distinctive features. 

Yet Iam bold enough to say that I cannot con- 
ceive of a perpetually silent meeting, where the indi- 
viduals composing it permit themselves to come un- 
der the influence of the true love of the Father. 
Some will feel called upon to hand it forth in the 
way of council and encouragement. The language 
of Whittier will be realized, as expressed in the fol- 
lowing beautiful stanza: 

“ Immortal love forever full, 
Forever flowing free, 
Forever shared, forever whole, 
A never ebbing sea.” 

It works in inverse proportion to natural things. 
For of them the more we give the less remains. Not 
so of immortal Love, for of it the more we give the 
more remains. And if we attempt to hoard it, as the 
miser would his silver and gold, it is smothered and 
dies. In another poem by the same author is the 
following beautiful couplet : 

“ He findeth not who seeks his own, 
That soul is lost that’s saved alone.” 

Assuredly the workings of Christian love cannot 
be used selfishly. In other words, we cannot do all 
that God requires of us, and have no thought of oth- 
ers. If we have been blessed to partake of the living 
waters, we will desire others to.come and drink from 
the same ever-flowing Fountain. * # 


Trurs is as impossible to be soiled by any out- 
ward touch as the sunbeam.—Milton. 
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SAVONAROLA ON PRAYER. 


[Girolamo Savonarola, one of the most conspicuous of Italian 
figures in religious history, born at Ferrara, 1452, burned in 
Florence, 1498. He was a monk of the Dominican order, with 
rare eloquence as a speaker, and marked ability as a writer. 
His advocacy of religious and political reforms brought upon 
him the enimity of the Pope, Alexander VI., and caused his 
arrest, torture, trial, and execution. ] 

He who prays must address God as though he were 
in His presence ; inasmuch as the Lord is every where, 
in every place, in every man, and especially in the 
soul of the just. Therefore let us not seek God on 
earth, nor in heaven, nor elsewhere; rather let us 
seek Him in our own heart, like unto the prophet 
that sayeth, “I will hearken unto that which the 
Lord shall say in me.” In prayer a man may take 
heed to his words, and this isa wholly material thing; 
he may take heed to the sense of his words, and this 
is rather study than prayer; finally, he may fix his 
thoughts on God, and this is the only true prayer. 
We must consider neither the words or the sentences, 
but lift our soul above our self, and almost lose selfin 
the thought of God. This state once attained the be- 
liever forgets the world and worldly desires, and has, 
as it were, a foreshadowing of heavenly bliss. To 
this height it is as easy for the ignorant as for the 
learned to rise ; indeed it often comes about that 
one repeating the Psalms without understanding them 
makes a more acceptable prayer than the wise man 
who can interpret them. Words, in fact, are not es- 
sential to prayer ; on the contrary, when man is truly 
rapt in the spirit of devotion, speech is an impedi- 
ment, and should be replaced by mental prayer. 
Thus it is seen how great is the error of those that 
prescribe a fixed number of orations. The Lord tak- 
eth not joy in a multitude of words but rather ina 
fervent spirit. Hereupon we shall be assailed by 
those whose sole concern is to defend the ceremo- 
nies and exterior rites of the Church. To those who 
will make answer, even as our Saviour to the woman 
of Samaria—* Women, believe me, the hour cometh 
when ye shall neither in this mountain, nor yet in 
Jerusalem, worship the Father. But the hour cometh, 
and now is, when the true worshipers shall worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth.” The which signi- 
fies that the Lord desires inward worship, without so 
many outer ceremonies ; and such was the usage in 
the primitive church, when men could raise their 
thoughts to God without need of organ music and 
chants. When fervor slackened, ceremonies were 
introduced as medicine to men’s souls. In these times, 
however, Christians have become like unto a sick 
man, from whom all natural strength hath departed, 
and medicines have no power over him. All fervor 
and inward worship are dead, and ceremonies wax 
more numerous, but have lost their efficacy. Where- 
fore we are come to declare to the world that out- 
ward worship must give way to inward, and that cer- 
emonies are naught, save as a means of stirring the 
spirit. 1492. 


KinpNess draws out the better part of every 
nature—disarming resistance, dissipating angry pas- 
sions, and melting the hardest heart.—Samuel Smiles. 









For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE “ PENN TRACT” AT CHRISTIANA, PA. 
Wit.iam Penn, while in Pennsylvania, had reserved 
for his own use and for his heirs, and assigns forever, 
a tract of one thousand acres of choice land between 
the Gap and Christiana, in Sadsbury township, Lan- 
caster county, and on which stood “ old Shawana- 
town,” the habitation of the Shawnee Indians. 

After William Penn had returned to England the 
second time, (1701), and about the time he became 
somewhat paralyzed, (1712) his Commissioners of 
Property (no doubt without his leave) granted to 
Thomas Hayward, of Chester, a warrant for 750 acres 
of this same tract, on which he long resided, and 
which in the course of time he sold in smaller tracts 
to different persons. 

The Penn family being wealthy, and land here 
being of no great value, it was never looked after for 
more than three-foucths of a century, except to col- 
lect the quit rents and the “scot and lot” money; 
and not until after ,ae decease of William Penn’s 
granddaughter, and about the year 1784, an action of 
ejectment was brought by the heirs in the Court of 
Common Pleas of Lancaster county, against Kobert 
Moore, Robert Williams, Jeremiah Moore, and Wil- 
liam Langhead, in order to regain possession of the 
land. We find it recorded in the archives of Lancas- 
ter county, and the sequel was given us many years 
since by John Williams, Sen., when he was over four 
score years of age. He was born before the Revolu- 
tionary War, and was living at the time of the action 
of ejectment, and could well remember the particu- 
lar circumstances which happened, and which we 
had written down. He was the grandson of Robert 
Williams, the first, who had purchased the land from 
William and Jane Fishbourne, the son and only heir 
of Robert Williams, the second, one of the defend- 
ants, and the nephew of William Langhead, another 
defendant in the action. He was the only man left 
alive who formed a connecting link between the past 
and the present. He was a man that never was 
known to exaggerate, and bore a reputation for ver- 
acity of which any man might well be proud; and, 
intellectually, in comparison with common men, he 
might be compared to a lion among the inferior 
beasts of the forest. 

This action of ejectment made a fine harvest for 
some of the members of the Lancaster bar. Beside a 
retaining fee, they were to be paid $400 if the suit 
were gained, which would be $100 for each defendant ; 
but unfortunately William Langhead would do noth- 
ing, and the three others were obliged to make up 
his full share. In addition to what titles they had, 
they pleaded the limitation, and proved by two re- 
spectable witnesses, (one of the Lefevers of Strasburg 
township, who was born in the county, and John 
Clemson, who had removed here in 1723), that to 
their knowledge the defendants and their predeces- 
sors had held peaceable possession of their lands for 
more than 60 years, and the cause was gained. The 
lawyers, however, took good care not to include 
Langhbead’s land, and judgment was given against 
him by default. 


1 Continuation of article, ‘‘ The First Settlers at Sadsbury,”’ in 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, First month 18th, 1890. 
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William Langhead’s farm of 159 acres had passed 
through many hands before the Revolution. Thomas 
Hayward first held and occupied it, and after him 
Francis and Jane Jones, John Jones, Lawrence and 
Patience Richardson, Caleb Worley, Sen., Caleb Wor- 
ley, Jr., Jacob Ashleman, and William Langhead. 
He, Langhead, thought it cruel indeed that these 
“lords of the manor,” (as they styled themselves), 
after taking “ scot and lot” in tail feesand quit rents 
off his hard earnings for so many years, should now 
cpme in for sweepstakes and try to take all. “ No, 
sir,” said the resolute Scotch-Irishman; he would 
give no hundred dollars to the lawyers; he believed 
it was only a scheme of blackmailing, and if they 
came to drive him off his place, he would shoot them 
down like dogs; and the people of the whole sur- 
rounding neighborhood sympathized with him, and 
took his part, and they fixed on a day to meet at his 
place and reap his harvest, and as the women and 
girls had become experts in handling the sickle dur- 
ing the Revolution, while the men were absent in 
the War, they would go around with the men and 
boys from farm to farm, making it a general “ frolic,” 
cutting the ripest grain first ; and some of the young 
women were so spirited that rather than be beaten 
in a race with the young men, whatever they were 
not able to cut down they would tramp down, run- 
ning. 

At that time George Leech, who had erected the 
old hotel at the Gap, (the grandfather of the venera- 
ble Wm. R. Leech, now Postmaster at Pomeroy, Ches- 
ter county, who has arrived at the age of about three 
score and ten years), was the landlord of the Gap 
hotel. One day in the middle of*harvest time, the 
sheriff of Lancaster county rode up to the hotel, in- 
quiring the nearest way to Wm. Langhead’s, and the 
landlord, being somewhat acquainted with him, po- 
litely invited him, as the day was warm, and he had 
rode all the way from Lancaster, to alight and have 
some refreshments, to which request the sheriff will- 
ingly acceeded; and while our host did his best to en- 
tertain and detain him as long as possible, the host- 
ler was hurried off across the fields to warn Lang- 
head that the sheriff was on his way to dispossess 
him. 

It happened this was William Langhead’s harvest 
day, and the people of the surrounding neighbor- 
hood were collected there on a “ frolic,” reaping his 
crops, and when the sheriff arrived he found the doors 
barricaded, and men stationed inside the windows 
with guns and bludgeons in a threatening attitude. 
The children had been hurried to the upper story 
and the women and girls were busily engaged making 
ready hot water to dash down from the upper win- 
dows. The sheriff concluded that “discretion was 
the better part of valor,” and hurried away to make 
report. As soon as the officer had retreated, Lang- 
head hurried off to the county seat on one of his fast 
horses, arriving at headquarters before the sheriff 
had time to make report. He engaged the same law- 
yers, was granted a new trial, produced the same 
witnesses in the trial, and the lawyers gained his 
suit but took good care to charge him another full 
four hundred dollars. 
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About 200 acres of this “ Penn Tract” which lay 
south of the William’s branch of the Octoraro was 
never occupied by civilized men for nearly one hun- 
dred years and remained a hunting ground for the 
Shawnee Indians, and a harbor for wild animals, es- 
pecially bears, which were plentiful, and Thomas 
Williams, the brother of John and Robert, was killed 
by one of them ; and we have known old men tell of 
the fine sport they used to have when they were boys, 
chasing the cubs through the Shawnee woods. We 
see by Rupp’s History of Lancaster county, page 42, 
that at the time of the first settlement, the Shawnees 
had wigwams along the banks of the Octoraro, near 
the present boundaries of Chester and Lancaster 
counties, at Christiana, and according to the court re- 
cords of Chester county, August Term, 1719, when 
the old road was laid out from New Castle, Del., to 
the Gap, its course was defined “ to the fording place 
of the Octoraro near old Shawanatown, thence over 
Octoraro, along the Indian path,” etc. The old path 
can still be traced, in places, through the farms of 
I. Walker Slokom, J. D. C. Pownall, Margaret Brown, 
Benjamin Pownall, Samuel Walker, and Susanna 
Brinton, to the Gap, taking a circuitous course in 
order to keep on solid ground. This fording place of 
Octoraro is half a mile below Christiana, and the In- 
dian path passed through what is now the southern 
part of that town. 

After the Pierces, the Musgraves, and the Moores 
settled along the Octoraro, the Shawnees moved over 
to old Shawanatown, situated on a high bluff called 
* Mollie’s Mountain,” near one mile to the westward 
of Christiana, where they found abundance of soap- 
stone for cutting out cooking utensils, and Swamp 
ash for making baskets and curiosities which they 
would trade to the neighbors for milk and provisions ; 
and where they exercised themselves for more than 
fifty years in gunning and fishing, and in cutting out 
stone cooking utensils, stone pans, and dishes, the 
broken pieces of which can still be found scattered 
around. 

After the Penn heirs were defeated in their action 
of ejectment against these four of the principal land- 
holders, they never looked after this wild, unoccu- 
pied part of their tract, and about the year 1785, Rob- 
ert Williams the second, took it up on a warrant, as 
vacant or “ unseated ” land and sixty-five years after- 
wards, or about the year 1850, his son, John Williams, 
applied at the land office and obtained for it a patent. 

Directly inside of the gate at the Friends’ burying 
ground at Old Sadsbury stands the tombstone over 
the grave of John Clemson, one of the witnesses in 
the memorable action of ejectment,—‘ Died 1793. 
Aged 94 years.”’ * * 


Ir is the token of the large-mindedness of God— 
that, as the ancients said, he is without envy—that 
he does not grudge men their individuality, but has 
given them, to the uttermost of variety, that freedom 
to be themselves and to act themselves out which 
would have seemed to the fearful mind a usurpa- 
tion of God’s own most sovereign prerogative. Only 
a mind divinely great and divinely loving could 
permit such liberty.—Selected. 











SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1890.—No. 9. 
Turrp Monrxs 2, 1890. 
JESUS AT NAZARETH. 


GOLDEN TExT.—He came unto his own, and they that were his own 
received him not.—John1: 11. 


Read Luke 4: 16-32. 
Havine conquered himself through wrestling with 
the temptations that presented to his imagination, 
and been made sensible of the favor and help of his 
Heavenly Father through the ministry of angels,—of 
those angelic forces that impart peace and quietness, 
and a steady resolve to be true to every conviction of 
right and duty,—Jesus leaves his place of retirement, 
and goes back to the habitations of men, to take his 
place and part in the work of saving the souls of his 
fellow men. He feels that he is strengthened and 
made equal to the work that he has been born into 
the world to «ccomplish, and in the full panoply of 
the spirit he returns to Nazareth, where all the years 
of his life have been spent ; and among those who had 
known him since his boyhood he begins his ministry. 

Went into the synagogue, etc. This we are told was 
his custom. He bad been led along as a boy, and as 
we have seen was taken by his parents to the great 
annual festivals of the church, held in the temple at 
Jerusalem. His religious education had not been ne- 
glected, and now when he has arrived at mature age 
we find it recorded that it was his custom to attend 
the Sabbath service in the synagogue. 

There was delivered, etc. The book or roll of the 
prophet Isaiab, Esaias meaning the same in Greek, 
From this we infer that Jesus was one of the ap- 
pointed readers, and on this occasion was performing 
that service. It was perhaps one of those singular 
coincidences which are occurring all along our path- 
way in life, thatthe regular portion to be read on that 
first Sabbath since his renunciation of all worldly 
honors and riches in the wilderness of his temptation, 
that he had attended the synagogue at Nazareth, was 
a prophecy which had been looked upon as portray- 
ing the calling and anointing of the Messiah, and dis- 
closing the work to which he would be assigned, and 
written hundreds of years before. 

And he closed the book, etc. After he bad read the 
portion for the day he returned the book or scroll to 
the minister or the man who conducted the services, 
and sat down. 

And the eyes of all were upon him. They were wait- 
ing in expectancy of his words of explanation of the 
prophecy. It was the custom in those times for the 
speaker to sit: the reader always stood up. 

This day is this Scripture, etc. Now they were wit- 
nesses of the fulfillment of this prophecy. He who 
spoke to them was the Messiah, whose ministrations 
were to fill up the picture of the prophet’s vision, and 
bring comfort and deliverance to the souls of men. 

Is not this Joseph’s son? Though he spoke such 
gracious words that they who heard were astonished, 
yet they remembered his humble origin, and that all 
his family were then in Nazareth. 

No prophet is accepted, etc. This is one of the cur- 
rent sayings of the times, and is intended to express 
the want of confidence often shown toward those 
with whom we are familiar. 
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Were filled withwrath. They were not willing to be 
told by him who had lived all his life in their midst 
how far they were from living in accordance with the 
Divine law as it had been revealed to him, ar listen 
to his exhortations to strive after better things. 

Came down to Capernaum. Where he had before 
preached. Capernaum was at one time the metrop- 
olis of Galilee, and was situated on the northwest 
corner of the sea of Tiberias. Only a few Arab huts 
now occupy the site. 

His word was with power. It was the power that 
accompanied his preaching that gave him acceptance 
with the people; as he afterwards declared, “ The 
word that ye hear is not mine, but the Father’s who 
sent me.” (John 14: 24.) 





When reading the history of the life of Jesus we 
are filled with sorrow that his boundless love and di- 
vine ministrations were not better appreciated by the 
people with whom he walked and talked. Rejected 
and reviled, he still labored in his Father’s vineyard, 
and sought always to overcome evil with good. 

And yet, are the situations very much changed in 
our day? Cannot every man, woman, or child read- 
ing this lesson ask the question, Am I rejecting or re- 
ceiving the example given by Jesus of Nazareth? 

That blessed example is our peculiar right, our 
very own to follow. He gave it to us centuries ago, 
and all true minds will acknowledge that its force bas 
not diminished, that it comes to us to-day as vivid 
and as fresh as it did in Nazareth of yore. 

And yet we close our ears and hearts, declining the 
attitude of receiving untii we have disposed of this or 
that occupation, which absorbs present faculties. 

The footsteps of our Master echo down the ages 
and.bid us follow to seek for inspiration in every-day 
duties, daily, hourly, to have the channel for good as 
open as a river, and the continuous current will lead 
us to God. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 


Only Luke gives an account of the rejection of 
Jesus by the people of Nazareth. It was perhaps be- 
cause they would not receive him as the Messiah 
that he went to Capernaum, a large city situated on 
the north-west corner of the Sea of Tiberius, called 
also the Sea of Galilee, where he took up his resi- 
dence. Tradition records that Mary having been left 
a widow some time before, removed with her family 
from Nazareth to Capernaum, which may have been 
the cause of Jesus choosing the latter city for his 
future home. 

There is much diversity but no apparent conflict 
of testimony in the four gospels, respecting the be- 
ginning of the Ministry of Jesus. This does not in- 
validate the statements made by either, for we find 
the same diversity in what is written about the do- 
ings of prominent individuals of all subsequent time. 
Matthew records the temptation, and by inference 
we conclude that Jesus returned to Nazareth,but the 
length of time which intervened must be left to con- 
jecture. Matt. 4: 12,13. Mark writes, “ He came 
into Galilee, preaching the Gospel of the kingdom of 
God,” 1-14. John simply states, “ He was minded to 
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go forth into Galilee.” Each appeared to have re- 
corded what he knew for himself or had received of 
others who were themselves “eye witnesses,” of the 
movements of Jesus,and what they have thus pre- 
served should satisfy us who read that this chosen 
messenger of the Most High was true to the mission 
for which he was anointed and appointed, and lost 
no opportunity to proclaim his message in the hear- 
ing of the people. 

That, upon the imprisonment of John, the bap- 
tiser, Jesus left Judea and went into the parts of Gali- 
lee, shows a wise precaution for his own safety. The 
connection of his ministry with John’s and the close 
intimacy between many of the disciples of John and 
those of Jesus, made apparent a unity of purpose that 
might involve Jesus in the enmity against his fore- 
runner. Besides, most if not all the disciples of Je- 
sus had been followers of John and received their 
first knowledge that he was the Messiah, who had 
been “manifest to Israel” through his preaching. 
John 1: 31. 

The return to Nazareth and his’ presence in the 
synagogue, which is the subject of the present lesson, 
was the first time that Jesus had appeared in their 
midst as their Divinely appointed leader. Though 
“the eyes of all in the synagogue were fastened on 
him,” and they “ wondered at the words of grace 
which proceeded out of his mouth,” they were 
wholly unprepared and unwilling to accept the young 
carpenter whom they all knew from his boyhood up, 
for the Messiah so long promised as the deliverer 
of their nation; while he unfolded the Scripture 
showing to them the fulfillment of its promises in him- 
self their admiration changed into wrath and hatred ; 
they thrust him forth from their midst and would 
have killed him, but he escaped their malice. 

Well might Jesus in his after teaching, apply the 
old prophecy to their case, ‘‘The stone which the 
builder refused, is become the head of the corner.” 
Though they to whom he had been sent refused to 
receive him, the time was coming when his true 
place would be recognized. Not alone in the obscure 
corner of the earth which now rejected him, but in 
every part of the habitable globe his claim to be the 
world’s Messiah would be owned and his place in the 
Spiritual building be as the chief corner-stone of the 
outward temple. Our own eyes seeand our own ears 
hear the fulfillment of this prophecy. 





Tue study of great subjects, the thinking of grand 
thoughts, makes the man himself grand. Let the 
mind constantly dwell on those themes which have 
inspired the noble minds of all ages; which have 
given birth to the greatest epics; which have 
prompted to the most self-sacrificing endeavor; and 
the whole man grows under the influence of such 
study. He is thus fitted to deal with iife as he sees 
it. The needs of human souls are pressing, impera- 
tive needs. The constant cry is, “Help, Lord, we 
perish.” A trivial man cannot deal with life. Only 
as he has studied the needs of human nature in all 
their extent, only as he has studied the Divine Will 
for man in all its boundless mercy, can he hope to 
bring God and man together.—Selected. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 22, 1890. 


THE CLAIMS OF THE HOME. 

WHEN we consider the almost innumerable efforts of 
our own time to carry out the message of “‘ peace and 
good-will” with which the gospel of Jesus Christ 
was proclaimed to the world, we might be ready to 
conclude that all evil, and all strife and hatred, must 
yield to the gentle influence of the love that con- 
strains to such endeavors. But in this going out to 
the help of others there is need for watchfulness 
lest it be with us as the Apostle so fully realized, 
while he preached to others, himself might become 
a castaway; though he afterwards affirmed of his 
zeal, that he could wish himself “ accursed ” that his 
brethren might be saved. 

In all that we may be called upon to do for the 
betterment of those about us, and for the removal of 
the destructive agencies which hinder and oppose 
every effort for good, there is a limit to be kept in 
view, which has a preservation in it ; and if allowed 
to have due weight and influence in our judgment of 
what is required, it will be of inestimable value. 

And this limit is found first of all in the need 
there is to care for and promote personal righteous- 
ness, that the efforts made for the best welfare of 
others may be in harmony with the individual life, 
and that life be as an “ epistle known and read of all 
men.” Then we have the home, where love and 
tenderness should combine to make it the centre of 
all that the word in its highest and holiest meaning 
implies. It is in the rightly ordered home that we 
learn the lessons which prepare for service in the 
broader field of the world’s endeavor; our duty in 
this direction must be performed, and all outside of 
the home enclosure must give way before the claims 
that it lays upon us. These are Divinely appointed, 
and take precedence of all others. No desire, how- 
ever strong, that calls away from the plain heaven- 
ordained duty we owe to the home can be either in- 
dulged or made a plea for the disregard of its obliga- 
tions, and we may question any prompting that in its 
carrying out would involve the abandonment of what 
is clearly a home work. 

The Heavenly Guide to whose pointings the loyal 
servant is ever willing to yield obedience makes no 
requirements that conflict the one with the other, 
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and we have to exercise the reason and judgment 
which he has bestowed upon us to help us come toa 
conclusion in those things that concern our relations 
to one another, seeking ever to follow as best wisdom 
directs, the path that opens before us. In this mak- 
ing of the home the first consideration as to our ser- 
vice in the world, it by no means should be used as 
an excuse from other duties, where they can be en- 
tered upon without detriment to its prior claims. 
Much of the labor that has to be given to reform the 
morals of the people is made necessary because of 
the lack of trainingin the family. Make family life 
what its highest ideals are reaching after, and we are 
doing more to bring about the reformation so earn- 
estly desired, than can be gained by any other 
agency that has yet been devised. Every thought 
that strengthens and fosters the home feeling is an 
inspiration in the right channel, and it is a most 
hopeful sign of future blessing that the attention of 
the world’s leaders in beneficent endeavors is more 
than ever before directed to the fostering of the 
home feeling among all classes of the people. 


A note elsewhere in the proceedings of Miami 
Quarterly Meeting, Ohio, speaks of the proposals to 
revive the meeting formerly held at Alum Creek. 
This is a sign of revived interest which must be very 
welcome to all interested in our Society, and we trust 
that it will be found practicable to reéstablish the 
meeting, in the strength of the Truth. 


A CONSIDERABLE number more of requests have 
been received for copies of the leaflet, “ A Conversa- 
tion on Doctrine,” and all will be supplied, as hereto- 
fore stated, without charge. Some contributions 
have also been sent us towards the suggested fund 
for printing further leaflets, and we now have, (upto 
19th inst., a. m.), $4.60 for this purpose. 





Tue bill now pending in Congress in relation to 
the “copyright” of foreign authors, is an eminently 
just and honorable measure, which it is to be hoped 
may be passed at the present session. Its provisions, 
as our readers may be aware, were largely suggested 
in a bill drawn by Senator Johathan Chace, of Rhode 
Island ; the changes that have been made from his 
draft are verbal only, and have his approval. Aside 
from the assurance that it will tend to check the in- 
flow of worthless foreign literature, (which being had 
without any copyright to authors, is “ pirated” and 
reprinted at the lowest cost), the measure embodies 
the principles of plain and simple honesty in pro- 
posing to allow authors residing in other countries 
the legitimate fruit of their works. 





To recognize with delight all high and beautiful 
actions, to find a joy even in seeing the good qualities 
of your bitterest opponents, this is the 
only spirit which can heal the love of slander.—F. 
W. Robertson. 





MARRIAGES. 

FLITCRAFT—HOOT.—In Philadelphia, by Friends’ 
ceremony, in the presence of the Mayor, Second month 
12th, Isaiah Fliteraft, of Chicago, Ill., son of Allen and the 
late Phebe Ann Flitcraft, and Sallie J. Hoot, of Quaker- 
town, Pa., daughter of David and Eliza Ann Roberts, both 
deceased. 

JENKINS—COPE.—Second month 12th, 1890, at the 
home of the bride’s father, 76 West Tulpohocken street, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Charles Francis Jenkins, of 
Gwynedd, and Maria Galloway, daughter of Edward Cope. 


DEATHS. 

BEDELL.—At Athens, N. Y., Second month 12th, 1890, 
Abram Bedell, in the 72d year of his age; an esteemed 
elder of Athens Particular and Standford Quarterly 
Meetings. 

EASTLAND.—First month 31st, 1890, at Breckenridge, 
Colorado, Anna Sutton, wife of Thomas Eastland, and 
daughter of Silas H. and Mary G. Sutton, and grand- 
daughter of the late Aaron Sutton, of Dutchess county, N. Y. 

GREEN.—On Second month 4th, 1890, at the residence 
of her son-in-law, near Kennett Square, Pa., Rebecca, widow 
of John Green, in her 97th year; a member of Kennett 
Monthly Meeting. 

HOWARD.—At the residence of his son-in law, John 
Hancock, Darby, Pa., Second month 8th, 1890, Thomas M. 
Howard, aged 78 years. 

HUGHES.—On the 20th of First month, 1890, of pneu- 
monia, at his residence near Hughesville, Loudoun county, 
Virginia, in the 67th year of his age, Amos Hughes, a 
widely known and highly valued citizen of his community 
and member of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting. 

IRISH.—At the residence of her brother, David P. Lup- 
ton, 3rd of First month, 1890, Mary W. Irish, in the 49th 
yearof herage. Her great sufferings of many months’ dur 
ation were borne with Christian fortitude ; she was a mem- 
ber of the Ridge Particular Meeting and Hopewell Monthly 
Meeting, Frederick county, Pa. 

JONES.—In Conshohocken, Penna., Second month 
8th, 1890, Evan D. Jones, aged 62 years; a valued member 
and elder of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 

LUKENS.—In Rahway, N. J., on the 9th of Second 
month, 1890, Dr. Israel Lukens, in the 79th year of his age, 
formerly of Upper Dublin, Montgomery county, Pa. 

PARRY.—At her residence Doylestown, Pa., Second 
month 12th, 1890, Dr. Susan Parry. Interment at Buck- 
ingham Friends’ ground. 

SOMERS.—At Moorestown, N. J., Second month 14th, 
1890, in his 91st year, Chalkley Somers. In former years 
an attender of Cherry street Meeting, Philadelphia. 


REPORTS OF CHARITIES, ETC. 
Tue Twenty-second Annual Report of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, has been issued. It gives a very hopeful out- 
look for the work in which the society is engaged. 
The number of prosecutions is said to have been 
smaller, owing, it is believed, to the “ moral force of 
humane work,” which grows stronger every year, 
and wilful cruelty “ now seeks concealment, its per- 
petrators dreading the law and its punishment.” 
The total cases investigated during the year were 
11,829. These include inhuman treatment of the 
various domestic animals, chiefly of horses and mules. 
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Of the latter a history of each case has been kept 
since last Fourth month of those in the service of 
the various street railways that have been brought 
to the notice of the society as needing its interven- 
tion. It is alleged that “the efforts made to remedy 
abuses are neither seconded by the railway com- 
panies, nor by the people, who, while complaining of 
cruel treatment of these animals, crowd the cars to 
double their capacity.” 

The society, besides its work in the city and 
vicinity, has authorized agents in ten counties of our 
State. 





The Home for Widows and Single Women, of 
Reading, Pa., sends us, through its secretary, Rachel 
D. Griscom, the record of its work for 1889. The 
managers in their report acknowledge that: “The 
same good Providence kept our family in its usual 
health, and to Him our gratitude is due. The same 
faithful administration has kept our house in order 
and comfort and demands our commendations. The 
same generosity, in the public has helped to fill our 
store and supplement our treasury from time to time 
and calls for our thankful recognition. While the 
same needs confront us and still require our untiring 
industry and liberality, let us thank God and take 
courage as we listen to the statistics of our fifteenth 
year.” 

Three new inmates have been admitted during 
the year and one has been removed by death. Any 
widow or single woman who has been a resident for 
ten years in the City of Reading, (with a provision in 
case of subsequent non-residence), whose testimo- 
nials are acceptable to the Board of Managers, who 
is above the age of fifty, and has paid the sum re- 
quired as admission fee, may become an inmate of 
the Home. Religions services are held at stated 
times. The Treasurer’s report shows a balance of a 
few hundred dollars in the treasury. 





The sixty-second annual report of the House of 
Refuge of Philadelphia has been received. We make 
the following extracts: 

“The managers take pleasure in stating that the 
good condition and efficiency of the Institution for 
the past year has been fully maintained. The edu- 
cational and industrial departments have been sus- 
tained in every respect, and unabated efforts contin- 
ued to awaken and impress the minds of the chil- 
dren with moral and religious truths which will 
guide and control their present and future conduct. 

“The overcrowded condition of the House, and 
especially in the department of the white boys, has 
again compelled the Managers to reduce the usual 
length of time for the detention of the children, that 
none may be excluded who need the protecting and 
reforming influences of the House. The longer 
period, more particularly in the latter months, is of 
the greater importance to them in establishing the 
habits formed, and principles inculcated. It is, there- 
fore, with great satisfaction the Managers look for- 
ward to the reorganization of the boys’ department 
to remedy this defect in their training, when they 
can be removed to the new institution in the country. 





“The munificent contributions which have been 
made in aid of the project to erect the buildings at 
Glen Mills, in Delaware county, have amply justified 
the Managers in initiating the work of construction, 
and four of the larger buildings, viz., the Adminis- 
tration Building, the Chapel, the Reception Cottages, 
and Work Shops, have been commenced and the 
work vigorously prosecuted. It is designed on the 
opening of the building season in the spring to urge 
forward the erection of the family homes, the 
school and other necessary buildings, in order that 
the entire Institution may be completed and ready 
for occupancy as early as may be consistent with 
economy and stability. 

“The Managers are impressed with the magni- 
tude of the undertaking, and endeavor to avail them- 
selves of the most improved methods of construction 
of the buildings, so they may be adapted to the best 
systems now in vogue in kindred institutions, and so 
far as possible in accord with the views entertained 
by the most enlightened and experienced students of 
the subject of the reformatory training of the young. 

“A new branch of instruction has been intro- 
duced into the girls’ department by the formation of 
a cooking school; a kitchen and pantry attached, 
thoroughly equipped, has been provided, and a com- 
petent teacher employed. It is not thought essential 
that the chemical composition and physical effects of 
food should be prominently taught to the girls, but 
that they should acquire a knowledge of the best 
practical methods of plain cooking, bread making, 
etc., to render the food prepared palatable and whole- 
some, to utilize all that is not consumed, and strictly 
to avoid waste,so common with the unskilled and 
ignorant, as well as the economical use of fuel. Such 
instruction cannot fail to be of great value to them 
and promote their employment when withdrawn 
from the Institution to enter upon the domestic du- 
ties of the households with which they will be con- 
nected.” 

The numbers admitted during 1889 were 319 white 
boys, 71 colored; 58 white and 36 coiored girls; 
making a total of 484, of whom 78 had been former 
inmates. The whole number of inmates is 734. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF ILLINOIS Y. M. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

THE communication by H. Janney, of Baltimore, in 
your issue of the 8th, headed Thomas Foulke, is 
somewhat obscure and may be misleading, in refer- 
ence to his joining S. M. Janney and S. Townsend in 
the opening of Illinois Yearly Meeting. I have no 
wish to lessen in the least the esteem in which 
Thomas Foulke was held, but ifthe writer intended to 
convey the idea that Thomas Foulke joined in the ex- 
tended and arduous journey of the committees in visit- 
ing the several meetings which made the proposition 
of a new Yearly Meeting, heisinerror. Neither was 8. 
M. Janney nor S. Townsend of them. The Commit- 
tee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting which attended those 
meetings consisted of William Williams, Chalkley 
Gillingham, Abel A. Hull, Wm. M. Way, Wm. John 
Thomas, Deborah Hoopes, Mary C. Cutler, Ann B. 


Branson. Two women Friends of the committee did 








not attend,—Mary L. Roberts and Elizabeth M. Sut- 
ton. William Williams was accompanied by his 
wife, and Ann B. Branson by her husband. This 
committee met at Richmond, Indiana, Sixth month 
6th, 1874, with seven of the committee of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, and on the 8th proceeded on the 
journey, attending Benjaminville Monthly Meeting, 
Ill., and Prairie Grove Monthly and Quarterly Meet- 
ings, Marietta Monthly Meeting, Grandview Meet- 
ing,and visiting Friends at North Sharon, Wapsinonoc 
Monthly Meeting, Highlands, Centerdale, and West 
Liberty, in Iowa; then to East Jordans (Illinois) 
Monthly Meeting, Clear Creek Monthly, and Blue 
River Quarterly Meeting. C. Gillingham left the com- 
mittee at Prairie Grove. Neither S. Townsend nor 
S. M. Janney was in company, but S. M. Janney was 
on the committee at the opening of Illinois Yearly 
Meeting in 1875, and I do not think Thomas Foulke 
attended that meeting until some years later. What 
he may have done by letters or in a private way, I 
know not. Having been a participant in the move- 
ment when it was before the Quarterly Meeting at 
Blue River, I think the language of H. Janney might 
convey erroneous impressions. It was well known 
among the committee that several, if not most of its 
members, were doubtful of the propriety of establish- 
ing that Yearly until they attended the Monthly 
Meeting at Clear Creek, and Blue River Quarterly 
Meeting, at that place, on the 27th of Sixth month, 
1874, where a large body of concerned and valuable 
Friends were gathered, when all doubts were dis- 
solved and a oneness of feeling united the committee 
in reporting to the Yearly Meetings of Indiana and 
Baltimore in favor of establishing and opening Illin- 
ois Yearly Meeting in Ninth month, 1875. 
R. Harron. 

P. 8. The traveling expenses of Baltimore Friends 
were borne by the Yearly Meeting, those of Indiana, 
individually. Several of the meetings were held by 
adjournment or arrangement, to accommodate the 
committee. The care of arrangement and line of 
travel was attended to principally by the Indiana 
portion, and was exactly carried out without deten- 
tion or failure, and occupied from leaving Richmond 
till returning to that city, from the 8th of Sixth 
month to the 30th of the same, inclusive. - 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE SECOND QUERY. 


AT our recent Quarterly Meeting, while we passed 
over the second Query, without comment, and with 
an affirmative answer, I thought of the indulgence 
in a critical spirit that is sometimes manifested in our 
midst. 

It may be an unconscious habit easily acquired, 
but it frequently has the effect of detraction, even 
though a little removed from “ tale-bearing ;” it bur- 
dens the mind of him who assumes the responsibili- 
ties it involves and retards the progress of the sensi- 
tive mind toward whom it is directed. 

When the sterner circumstances of life require us 
to pass judgment against another, it is amply soon 
enough, but that any are ready to do it on the slight- 
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est occasion, is a sad commentary on the frailties of 
human naturé. Our interest in our fellow-men na- 
turally leads us to observe what they say and do, and 
this is well, but to seek for a model in our fellow be- 
ings is too frequently disappointing,and can never 
be quite satisfying. I think it is the discrepancy be- 
tween the individual and our idea of him, which 
causes dissatisfaction and unfounded criticism. We 
need never fret ourselves because of evil men, unless 
we are ready to give that timely labor which minis- 
ters to their preservation or recovery. 

To maintain high ideals both for ourselves and 
society, is ever our duty, and an incentive to higher 
effort; and the soul that is looking “aloft,” though 
not forgetting the rocks and snags, will make more 
steady progress than one who narrows his horizon to 
the immediate ontlook. 

“ Heaven-born, the soul a heavenward course must 
-hold ; 
Beyond the visible world she soars to seek— 
Ideal form—the universal mould. 
The wise man, I affirm, can find no rest 
In that which perishes ; nor will he lend 
His heart to aught which doth on time depend.” 
(MICHAEL ANGELO Trans. by Wordsworth.) 


S. M. G, 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
A CORRESPONDENT writing from Waynesville, O., says: 
Our Quarterly Meeting (Miami), just past, was very 
small; no doubt so much sickness made it rather 
smaller than it would otherwise have been. Our own 
ministers delivered the messages as they felt them 
given them. In business meeting there was the us- 
ual routine business, with the addition of a request 
from Green Plain Monthly Meeting for the Quarterly 
Meeting’s consideration, concerning a request they 
had received from the few Friends living in the 
neighborhood where Alum Creek Monthly Meeting 
used to be held, to aid them in holding a meeting 
there again. The Quarterly Meeting appointed a 
joint committee to unite with Green Plain Monthly 
Meeting on such action as seemed best.—On the sev- 
enth of Second month Henry Vail, was buried; he 
died on the 5th, in the 89tb year of his age. He came 
here to live three months ago from Plainfield, New 
Jersey. 

—Friends at Schuylkill meeting, (near Phcenix- 
ville), Chester Co., Pa., have been engaged during two 
years past in making repairs and restorations in their 
meeting-house and burial-ground. Charles J. Adam- 
son one of those in charge of the work, has shown us 
the list of subscriptions for this purpose, and informs 
us that a moderate sum, probably about $40 to $50, is 
still needed. The work already done includes plas- 
tering, calsomining, etc., repairs to the benches, and 
inside wood-fittings, a new roof, (paid for by a contri- 
bution of $100 from Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting), 
etc. That to be done includes fencing, repairing the 
grave-yard wall, etc. The address of Charles J. 
Adamson is Phenixville. 


Cuooss the life that is most useful and habit will 
make it the most agreeable.— Bacon. 
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CORRECTION. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
In the article on Thomas Foulke, in last week’s issue, 
the paragraph commencing: “ The last time he at- 
tended our meeting was on First-day, the 19th ult., 
two days before his decease,” should have read, “two 
days before the attack of apoplexy. 

It was my inadvertence. 


Samvue. B. Harngs. 
New York, Second month 16. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Tue reunion and banquet of the men of the graduate 
classes, in Philadelphia, on Seventh-day evening last 
is said to have been one of the most successful college 
gatherings ever held in the city. About eighty old 
students sat down with Professor A. Beardsley, Dr. 
Joseph Leidy, and Dr. Charles 8. Dolley, as the guests 
of the evening. Acting-president Appleton was to 
have been present, but he was detained by illness 
and sent a letter which was read. Among the speak- 
ers were Dr. Leidy, Professor Beardsley, Dr. Edward 
Martin, ’°78: Joseph T. Bunting, ’79; William H. 
Ridgway, ’75; J. Russell Hayes, ’88; Alfred Paschall, 
73; William L. Elkins, Jr., ’86; William C. Sproul, 
91; Samuel T. French, Jr., ’81; William J. Hall, ’78; 
Carroll R. Williams, ’77, and Charles R. Miller, ’79. 
P. Leslie Hopper, ’79, acted as toast-master. The 
spirit of enthusiasm shown for their alma mater by 
the old students was highly gratifying. The commit- 
tee having the eventin charge was George M. Booth, 
73; Joseph T. Bunting, ’77; Dr. Edward Martin, ’78 ; 
Professor Gerritt, E. H. Weaver, ’82, and James E. 
Verree, ’83. 


—Professor George A. Hoadley and Prof. A. B. 
Ivins lectured before the teachers’ classes on Seventh- 
day last. 


—Florence M. Yost, A. B., instructor in Latin 
during Professor Price’s absence, has resigned her 
position on account of ill health, and has gone to her 
home in Massachusetts. Alice M. Atkinson, A. B., 
*88, has been chosen to fill the vacancy. 


—A lecture, accompanied by an exhibition of the 
workings of the Edison phonograph, was given in the 


college hall by H.C. Ivins, on Fourth-day evening 
last. 


—Prof. Beardsley delivered his lecture on the 
“Work of Friends in Science,” at West Chester, on 
Fourth-day evening last. 


—The “Somerville Reunion” will be held this 
year on Seventh-day, Third month 22d. 


—The Senior Sophomore reception has been fixed 
for Seventh-day evening, Third month 8th. 


O SMALL beginnings, ye are so great and strong, 
Based on a faithful heart and weariless brain! 
Ye build the future fair, ye conquer wrong, 
Ye earn the crown, and wear it not in vain. 
—To W. L. Garrison. 





A MAN really and practically looking onward to 
an immortal life, on whatever grounds, exhibits to us 
the human soul in an ennobled attitude. — Whewell. 
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LECTURES AT SWARTHMORE. 
TuE seventh of the series of lectures in the Teachers’ 
Course was delivered in the lecture room of the 
Science Building at Swarthmore College on the 15th 
instant. The room was well filled and the first hour 
was occupied by Professor George A. Hoadley ina 
practical demonstration of “ How to Study and Teach 
Physics.” His chief point was to show how science 
could be taught and studied by the aid of very simple 
apparatus in connection with the use of text-books. 
His experiments were instructive and pleasing and 
were observed with great interest, the students and 
visitors thronging around the professor at the close, 
anxious to gain further insight into the simple 
methods of illustrating the vibrations of sound, etc. 
He was followed by Professor A. B. Ivins, who 
crowded into a short space of time much information 
relative to brokerage, ground rents, and interest. 
The next two lectures of the course will be given 
at 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, on Third 
month Ist and 15th, and the closing one of the course 
at Swarthmore, on Fourth month 12th, 1890. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 
THE effort made by the managers of the “ Northern Asso- 
ciation for the Relief and Employment of Poor Women,” 
of which notice was given in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL on the 8th inst., ‘an error of date making it in 
the First rather than the Second month), was measurably 
successful. The House was open for receiving donations 
on the 12th inst. Cash receipts were $259. There were 
contributed in goods and stores: 1 piece of calico, 1 piece of 
muslin, 30 yards of gingham, 6 lbs. of tea, 15 lbs. of sugar, 
3 half tons of coal, besides packages of crackers, hominy, 
and oat-meal. The managers are very grateful to all those 
who came to their assistance on that occasion. 

—On Fifth-day of last week, the 13th inst., a large 
number of the relatives and friends of the family assembled 
at No. 2030 N. 12th street, to celebrate the golden wedding 
of John and Sarah Ann Ball. They lived for many years 
in Quakertown, Bucks county, where John was engaged 
in teaching and storekeeping. Sarah Ann was a daughter 
of Thomas Strawn, long a resident of Richland township. 
Of those who signed the original marriage certificate four 
are still living, but none of them were able to be present. 
A neatly engrossed certificate, adapted to the occasion, had 
been prepared, which was signed by the married pair of 
1840, and the company. Isaac C. Martindale, of Camden, 
whose wife, Lizzie J. Ball, was the eldest daughter of John 
and Sarah Ann, made some remarks on the character of 
the occasion, and read a poem prepared for it, as did also 
Nellie Ball, of Buckingham, Bucks county. In connection, 
it may be added that in 1878 Charles and Phebe Martin- 
dale, the parents-in-law of Lizzie J. Ball, a daughter of 
John and Sarah Ann Ball, celebrated their golden wedding 
in Byberry, Phebe dying five years later. In 1879 Richard 
Matlock and wife, of Woodstown, N. J., the parents-in-law 


of Charles 8. Ball, a son of John and Sarah Ann, celebrated 


their golden wedding. Richard is still living at the age of 
83 and was present on this occasion, his wife having died 
about five years ago. The parties to all three of these 
golden weddings are members of the Society of Friends. 
—On the 15th instant, Judge Pennypacker, in the Court 
of Common Pleas, filed a decision of importance to the 
Children’s Aid Society. It sustained the report of a “ Mas- 
ter’’ in regard to the disposal of the assets of the Pauline 
Temporary Home, which ceased operations some years ago. 
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The fund remaining amounted to $13,000, and there was a 
legal contest between a number of charities as to who 


should get the fund. The Master decided in favor of the | 


Children’s Aid Society, because its objects are more nearly 
in line with the design of the testator, who had founded 
the Pauline Temporary Home. 


—Asa matter of importance to many concerned with 
the business affairs of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia (Race street), we state that the Treasurer, 8S. 
Robinson Coale, has removed his office from 303 Cherry St., 
to 518 Walnut St. 


NEW YORK NOTES. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
FRIENDS’ Literary and Library Association of New York, 
held a meeting Fifth-day evening, 13th inst. at the library 
room in East 16th street. The subject considered was 
“ Woman Suffrage.” Mrs. C. F. Ober, from the Literary So- 
ciety connected with R. Heber Newton’s church, read by 
invitation, a most interesting essay; it was moderate in 
tone, and claimed the thoughtful attention of those as- 
sembled. It was an able argument in favor of higher edu- 
cation for women in both scientific and political affairs, 
claiming that it is the duty of women to prepare themselves 
for suffrage by education to such a high standard that the 
right would be given them almost without any demand for 
it on their part. 

Remarks on the essay were made by W. M. Jackson, J. 
W. Hutchinson, and others. W.M. J. said that if it could 
be read and carefully considered in every household in the 


land, it would accomplish a great deal of good. All of the | 


comments were in approval of the sentiments presented by 
the essayist. The meeting adjourned with the feeling that 
the occasion had been one of more than usual interest. 

G. 


UNFULFILLED. 
Ir God should make a bird, 
And so attune its tiny feathered throat 
That it should e’er be heard 
To warble forth some gushing, gladdening note, 


But ere its wings were spread 

To soar aloft in Heaven’s ethereal blue, 
Some hand should strike it dead— 

This dawning bird-life, wonderful and new; 


And thus the tender thing— 

God’s workmanship, the object of his care— 
Whose mission was to sing, 

And by its life make earth more glad and fair— 
Whose voice of melody 

Outrivaled all the notes of human tongue,— 
Should perish helplessly, 

With all its song—its wealth of song—unsung ; 


How would we sigh, “ Poor Bird ! 


Thy music—gift of Heaven—so sweet, so rare, 
Alas, was never heard 
To wake to echoing life the summer air.” 


And are there not sweet birds— 
Souls all agush with ecstacy of song— 
That yearn t’express in words 
The sense of life that throbs within so strong? 


But suddenly, before 
One joyous strain to listening ears is given, 
Death opens the cage-door 
And lets th’ unfettered songster sing in heaven. 
—Rosalie M. Broadus. 


| VALUATION. 

THE old Squire said, as he stood by his gate, 
And his neighbor the Deacon went by ; 

In spite of my bank stock and real estate 
You are better off, Deacon, than I. 


We're both growing old, and the end’s drawing 
near, 
You have less of this world to resign, 
But in Heaven’s appraisal, your assets, I fear, 
Will reckon up greater than mine. 


They say I am rich, but I’m feeling so poor, 
I wish I could swap with you even— 

The pounds I have lived for and laid up in store, 
For the shillings and pence you have given. 


“ “Well, Squire,’ said the Deacon, shrewd with 
common sense, 
While his eye had a twinkle of fun, 
‘Let your pounds take the way of my shillings 
and pence, 
And the thing can be easily done!’ ” 
—J. G. Whittier. 


GREEDY. 
A GREEDY fellow? I should say! 
They passed the apples round this way 
And then he snatched—he couldn’t wait— 
The biggest one upon the plate. 


Such greediness I do despise ! 

I had been keeping both my eyes 
Upon that apple, for, you see, 

The plate was coming, next, to me. 


’T was big and mellow, just the kind 
A greedy chap would like to find. 
He laughed as if he thought it fun— 
I meant to take that very one. 


—Sydney Dayre, in St. Nicholas. 


RELIGIOUS WORSHIP IN BERLIN, 


| (THE following letter, handed us for publication by the 
| Friend to whom it was addressed, was written by a young 
Friend now a student in Berlin, Germany, and may be of 


| interest to our readers.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOUR- 
NAL. ] 








Ber.in, GERMANY, 
Twelfth month 29th, 1889. 


My Dear Friend: I have a subject about which I 
want to write to thee. It is, that here in Berlin there 
is no Friends’ meeting—no American Church of any 
kind,—and there is a struggle now to have some 
American placeof worship. The need is peculiar and 
the circumstances unusual and somewhat difficult to 
explain. 

Of all cities in Europe, Berlin has the largest 
number of students,—the most Americans. It is a 
city where there is a great deal of free thought, and 
the temptation to the student to lose his Christian 
faith is very great. It is lamentably deficient in 
churches. In this great metropolis of one and a half 
millions of people, there are only fifty churches! So 
that not much more than about two per cent. of the 
population can attend. The consequence is their 
churches are over-crowded, strangers are often obliged 
to stand. Then, too, there is the temptation to make 
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the sermon a lesson in the language. I felt the need 
of going to some place where I could understand and 
be spiritually helped, and so I attend the American 
chapel always. 

This Chapel is a small room rented from a Ger- 
man Methodist Society, and can only be had for one 
service in the week,—First-day morning,—after the 
Methodist service. Through the personal efforts of a 
Dr. Stuckenberg and his wife, a Pennsylvania wo- 
man, the attendance is largely increased. They and 
many Americans here are deeply interested and 
working hard to raise money to erect a house of wor- 
ship where Americans and English-speaking people 
can go and feel at home and be helped. And they, 
Dr. 8S. and wife, do help everybody, and in a most 
practical way. I suppose there is hardly an Ameri- 
can here who has not had needful information given 
them or been assisted in some way. They give their 
rooms every First-day evening, where we can all go 
and feel at home. And then Dr. Stuckenberg gives 
us one of his helpful, instructive talks. It is beauti- 
ful to see him with the young men students ; how 
he warns and watches over them and helps them. 
His own life, his simplicity of character give him a 
great personal influence over them. Of course, his 
rooms are over-crowded, and many cannot go,—there 
is no place for them. Mrs. 8. has taken every article 
of furniture out of her sitting-room that she could 
possibly spare, to save so much moving First-day 
evening, for then everything is taken out, and chairs 
packed in. But how inadequate this is, and the 
numbers are continually increasing from year to year. 
I wondered if the Friends, if they knew about it, 
would not be glad to send a contribution toward the 
building of this place of worship. For this meeting 
is not sectarian, all denominations are members, and 
no demands for money are made upon students, for 
they as a rule, need all they have to carry on their 
studies. It is hoped that all Christian denominations 
will do something towards promoting this greatly 
needed work. Only those who come here and find 
themselves suddenly cut off from that spiritual help 
that all their lives they have been accustomed to re- 
ceiving on First-day, know what a loss it is and can 
appreciate the need. Friends are a people rich in 
good works, and I have felt if the circumstances and 
needs here for spiritual help for Americans who come 
here, could be known some might gladly help; but I 
write in great ignorance, and I hope thee will write 
to me andinstruct me. Tell me if Iam doing right 
in taking so much interest in this for I feel that 
when I get home and begin teaching some of the 
first money I earn shall be sent over here to aid in 
this work. Some money has been raised, but not 
much, through Mrs. 8S. when in America. 

H. E.8. 


ReExiGIon is not a mystery, but a plain, simple way 
of living. Jesus never thought he was saying things 
which would take twenty centuries to understand. 
Many have taught Christianity in the stalk, in the 
branches, in the twig tracery and interlacing, rather 
than in the root. This has been the great error of 
the churches—the root of Christianity is life—the life 
that Christ lived — Murray. 


THE PRESENT TRUTH. 


Sr. Peter, who, according to one of the old Puritan 
divines, saw it necessary to have his bellows always 
in his hands to liven up the smoldering piety of his 
saints, says: “I will not be negligent to put you al- 
ways in remembrance of these things, though ye 
know them, and be established in the present truth.’’ 
By the present truth he evidently means the truth 
suited to present circumstances and wants. And this 
surely is the true end of all Gospel ministration what- 
soever—to establish the minds of men in the present 
truth; that is,in the truth touching those practical 
problems of life with which they are meanwhile 
wrestling. 

It is not enough that the truth be taught: the 
truth taught must be applicable to the existing con- 
dition of things. It is not enough that medicine be 
administered to sin-sick souls ; the medicine must be 
adapted to the disease. There is too much indiscrim- 
inate handling of the truth. Men are dealt with 
by wholesale, instead of being studied separately 
and dealt with according to their special peculiar- 
ities and needs. The apocryphal story of the 
tract-distributer who handed a tract on the sin of 
dancing to a soldier who had lost both of his legs 
points a moral. The tract may have contained some- 
thing of the truth on the subject treated of, but it was 
evidently truth not adapted to that particular case- 
As a skillful angler adjusts his methods to the vary- 
ing conditions of wind and water, a wise fisher of 
men will study their moods, their tastes, their preju- 
dices even, and adapt the truth to them, so that by 
all means he may save some. The truth wisely se- 
lected to suit the individual and the occasion is the 
truth that tells. A word in season, how good it is! 
The right thing said at the right time and in the right 
way is always effective. 

Many a message, good in itself, entirely miscarries 
because it lacks the quality of timeliness. What a 
waste of breath it is to preach the gospel of consola- 
tion to one whose cup of joy is overflowing! Ought 
the teacher of a class of bright, merry boys in Sun- 
day-school to be surprised if they are not interested 
in a Scripture lesson on the grace of resignation? 
Wait a little until the real struggle of life begins, and 
these very truths may become to those who now dis- 
card them a cup of water to a weary heart. Many 
preachers seem to be oblivious to the real, heartfelt 
wants of their people. One good brother whom we 
wot of preaches constantly about the Jews, when, un- 
fortunately, his congregation is composed of Gentiles, 
Others have been heard of who, with equally mis- 
directed aims, appear to prepare their sermons for 
hearers of the Middle Ages. They wax warm over 
dead issues, indulging in scholastic disquisitions on 
the Trinity to sorely tempted souls who are struggling 
with practical questions of moral casuistry ; or elab- 
orate theories of the divine decrees to care-burdened 
men who are passing through the agony of financial 
embarrassment. The true port and attitude of a 
preacher of the everlasting Gospel in this vital, pro- 
gressive age is not, as Richard Baxter put it, to preach 
as a dying man to dying men. Rather is it to preach 
as a living man toliving men. The truth that men 








need most to know must be brought into their busi- 
ness and bosoms. The living truth concerning living 
questions must be brought into contact with living 
souls. 

Is not the Gospel always pertinent? Does it not 
touch the whole circle of human necessities? Yes ; 
but the old Gospel requires to be applied to new in- 
terests. In its inner spirit and essence the Gospel 
never changes, but it is continually changing in out- 
ward form. A great preacher was asked on his 
death-bed, “Is the Gospel dear to your heart?” 
“ Yes, its very core,” was the reply; “I cannot now 
trouble myself with its envelopments.” The distinc- 
tion between the core of the Gospel and its envelop- 
ments some appear never to have grasped. 

The preaching of “the present truth” is very 
largely a matter of proper emphasis. The point of 
emphasis shifts as the point of interest shifts. Cer- 
tain questions absorb attention for a time, and then 
pass into the background.. Each succeeding age 
brings new issues to the front, to which the old truth 
must be adapted. Out of the complicated character 
of our advanced civilization questions have arisen 
which were unknown in Peter’s day. Questions are 
up for discussion to-day which never required to be 
faced before. It will not do to ignore them or keep 
aloof from them. To the changed conditions of so- 
cial life the unchangeable principles of the Gospel 
must be confidently applied. Of old it was said to 
the praise of the men of Issachar that they “ under- 
stood their times, and knew what Israel ought to 
do.” The demand of the hour is men who know 
their times; men who are in sympathetic touch with 
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THE ALCOHOL CONTROVERSY. 


place, there might be observed a general admission 
by all classes of practitioners that there were times 
in the life of the human family when the habitual 
use of alcohol ought to be absolutely forbidden. 






the life of to-day ; men who are no mere inventors of 
patent social theories, but practical, nineteenth cen- 
tury men, who know how to make the Gospel of 
righteousness and love a present, regenerative force, 
leavening the whole lump of social life——Christian 












Dr. B. W. Ricwarpson, presiding at a public meeting 
at Birmingham, England, lately, in his address con- 
gratulated abstainers from alcohol. He did not wish 
to boast of triumph, because the triumph was not 
complete, but when men like himself had been looked 
upon for a long time as heretical on the question of 
alcohol, they could but rejoice in finding at last, signs 
of recognition that the so-called heresy had in it 
something of the light of truth. In the matter of al- 
cohol and its use in medicine, the science had gone 
ahead of the art and the practice had to come up to 
the science. Then there was the change of medical 
sentiment respecting alcoholic beverages as necessary 
foods and as great sustainers of animal powers and 
vitality. Not many years ago this affirmative view 
was all but universal in medical circles, and those 
who dared to challenge it did so with bated breath. 
Now, without fear or hesitation, hundreds of medical 
men challenged it both by word and by practice. 
Thus, he was himself the president of a medical so- 
ciety consisting of 400 medical men actively engaged 
in practice, and of 100 students, every one of whom 
were total abstainers from alcohol. In the next 
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Nothing could be more satisfactory than this pro- 


gress, but unfortunately it was lessened in value by 


the want of two further advances, which were bound 


in time to be added. All persons were born total ab- 
stainers, and they wanted to know definitely at what 
age precisely the birth-pledge of total abstinence 
ought to be broken. It was a medical question en- 
tirely, and could only be solved to the satisfaction of 
the world by medical men. Abstainers said it was 
solved on the ground that as nature had made no 


provision or suggestion for the change, therefore no 
change was required. Against the habitual use of all 
other poisons, professional men were opposed root 
and branch, and why such a devastating poison as al- 
cohol, the most mischievous of them all, was made 
an exception, was one of the most incomprehensible 
things in the whole range of medical theory and 
practice. In gaols, superintended as they were by a 
most able medical staff, no injury whatever to the 
health of the inmates had been observed from the 
adoption of total abstinence, nor in the asylums for 
the insane. In hospital practice it was shown further 
that the tendency was towards the reduction of al- 
coholic drinks, with the additional fact that in one 
hospital at least, the London Temperance Hospital, 
alcoholic drinks were entirely excluded, and with re- 
sults affording the amplest justification. Then, the 
profession now acknowledged the existence of a dis- 
tinctive mortality, amounting in this kingdom to 
nearly one-tenth of the whole mortality, arising from 
the use of alcoholic beverages. 

With reference to alcohol as a remedy in disease, 
Dr. Richardson claimed the right of the physician to 


were the views which now far and wide were per- 


abstinence.— Exchange. 


from earth to glory.—Selected. 


prescribe alcohol like any other remedy, but as alco- 
hol, and always as a weapon of precision. These 


meating the world of medicine on the subject of the 
alcohol controversy. He did no declare that there 
were no wide differences yet to be settled, but he 
was confident that the tendency and tone of the 
medical mind were towards full and earnest inquiry, 
with as little prejudice as possible, and with a strong 
and increasing bearing towards the principles of total 


How great the satisfaction to know that the king- 
dom of God is not something unreal and visionary, 
but rather something present and tangible. This is 
of special interest to us since we are still in the flesh 
and have many precious interests upon the earth. 
How encouraging then the thought that God, as a 
ruler, has actually begun His reign here. We are 
prone to think the two expressions “ Kingdom of 
God” and “ Kingdom of Heaven” mean the same 
thing, and in one sense this is true; but we ought 
not to understand the Kingdom of Heaven as re- 
ferring alone to the future state of the blessed. As 
we should become loyal subjects of God’s government 
here, and hence may inherit the Kingdom of Heaven 
now, without waiting until passing through death 
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THE U. 8S. JUDICIARY CENTENARY. 


Tue lapse of a century since the organization of the 
United States Supreme Court was celebrated in New 
York City on the 5th instant, with a meeting, liter- 
ary exercises, addresses, etc. Chief Justice Fuller, 
and others spoke. In Philadelphia, on the evening 
of the same day, the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania held a special meeting in commemoration of 
the event. A large company was present, and Hamp- 
ton L. Carson delivered an address from which we 
make a brief extract as reported in the public Led- 
ger: 
The speaker began with a description of the scene 
on the morning of February 4, 1790, when four quiet 
and dignified gentlemen met for the first time in 
their judicial capacity and held the first session of 
the first term of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. After picturing the personal appearance of 
the four Justices, Mr. Carson said: “ Not a single 
litigant appeared at their bar. The silence was un- 
broken by the voice of counsel in argument. The 
table was unburdened by the weight of learned briefs. 
No papers were on file with the clerk. Not a single 
decision, even in embryo, existed. The judges were 
there, but business there were none. Not 
one of the idle spectators of that hour, though gifted 
with the eagle eye of prophecy, could have foreseen 
that ont of that modest assemblage of gentlemen, 
unheard of and unthought of among the tribunals of 
the earth—a Court without a docket, without a rec- 
ord, without a writ, of unknown and untried powers, 
and of undefined jurisdiction—would be evolved, in 
the space of a single century,a Court of which the 
ancient world could present no model, and the mod- 
ern boast no parallel ; a Court whose decrees, woven 
like threads of gold into the priceless and imperisha- 
ble fabric of our Constitutional jurisprudence, would 
bind in the bonds of love, liberty, and law the mem- 
bers of our great republic.” 


OUR ABNORMAL WINTER. 
WE are now on the verge of spring, and we may 
safely claim that the extraordinary winter that has 
been so calamitous elsewhere, both in this and the 
Old World, has done but little damage in our South- 
ern States. We have had no disasters by storm and 


flood, such as those of the Ohio and its tributaries | 


and the rivers of California and Oregon. There has 
been no interruption of transpertation by either river 
or rail inthis section. The influenza or grippe, which 
has been so severe elsewhere, has touched us lightly 
and with asparing hand. None of our great indus- 
tries have had to suspend work on account of the 
weather. Though the winter has been extraordina- 
rily mild, we have had no uncomfortably warm 
days—none to which any sickness can be attributed. 
While other sections have been short of fuel in their 
days of most pinching cold, and some have had to 
burn their corn for fuel, the price of coal in Atlanta, 
and we presume in most of the other cities of the 
South, has maintained a nearly uniform and reason- 
able rate, and the supply has been abundant. Our 
coal miners, too, have been kept at work, while many 
thousands in the Middle States have had to suspend. 
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Warm as has been the winter, we do not believe 
that much damage has been done to the fruit pros- 
pect in this part of the country. One of the most ex- 
traordinary phenomena of the year is the fact that 
we have reports of blossoming fruit trees in States 
hundreds of miles north of us, while ours are not in: 
such a precarious condition. 

Truly, we have much reason to be thankful for 
our exemption from the disasters of other sections 
through a winter which, on account of its mildness, 
might reasonably have been expected to be more ca- 
lamitous to this part of the conntry than to regions 
further north.—Atanta Journal, Second month 15. 


WHEN I compare 
What I have lost with what I have gained, 
What I have missed with what attained, 
Little room do I find for pride. 


I am aware 
How many days have been idly spent; 
How like an arrow the good intent 
Has fallen short or been turned aside. 


But who shall dare 
To measure loss and gain in this wise? 
Defeat may be victory in disguise ; 
The lowest ebb is the turn of the tide. 
—Loss and Gain. 


TueEreE is indeed a God with us, in our hearts. 
Believe in that, live in the truth that God is incar- 
nating himself in you, that his spirit is at one with 
yours. Worship God not only in yourselves in 
this truth, but live in it and its spirit among men, 
and your outward life will then be in it worship of 
God in spirit and truth. 

What will that worship be? It will be to search 
for the divine in men, to assume its existence, to 
delight in it, and draw it forth. Most of us assume 
the contrary and we find it. Men find that which 
they seek. Christ neither looked for evil and 
found it, nor was forced by an ugly necessity to 
invent it. He assumed, on the contrary, the divine 
in all, searched for it, expected it, and found it. 

Let it be our way of worshiping the spirit among 
men.—S. A. Brooke. 


I cannotend this communion with my God; but 
I can increase, greaten it largely, if I will. . 
I earnestly desire his truth, his justice, his holiness, 
and love, and he communicates the more. Thus I 
have a four-fold voluntary consciousness of God 
through my mind and conscience, heart and soul; 
know him as the absolutely true and just and ami- 
able and holy;and thereby have a four-fold volun- 
tarycommunion with my God. He gives of his in- 
finite kind; I receive in my finite mode, taking ac- 
cording to my capacity to receive. What 
is the noblest life? Not that born in the most famous 
place, acquiring wealth and fame and rank and power 
over matter and over men; but that which, faithful 
to itself continually, holds communion with the Infi- 
nite, and, thence receiving of God’s kind, in mortal 
life displays the truth, the justice, holiness, and love 
of God.—T. Parker. 





